IN THIS IsroJE: All article by Stephen Gordon, on Dlplcmaey as a simulation of interna- 
. . tional relations. 
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"Fall 1904* 



FRANCE FLAT BUSTED 



ENGLAND (Maloney) ; F »ly-Edi ; t Uv holds; 
F Lon-Yor. 

FRANCE (Gemignani) '* W A Bur retreata to Par- 
is* 1 ; this was not possible because an It- 
alian army was then in Paris; a Pic-Bel ; 
A Par £ A Pic-Bel. These moves not only 
fall, but oouldnlt have happened in the 
first place, because the French units are 

. A Gas , F He. 

i • ■ ... 

G»UNY (M. filler} : F NQrth xSea C RUSSIA!? 
A Norway Yea* ; A Edi S RUSSIAN A. Iforwayr 
Yori F Bel-Pic ; A Mun-Tyr; A Bur-Par; A 
Ruh-Bur. 

ITALY (Olark) : A Par-Bre ; F Brig S A Par- 
Bre; F Spa(s, c.) holds; A Mar-Gas ; A Trl- 
Vie. ■ . • , . 

A13STKCA-HDNOAHY (Latimer) 5 A Vie S A Bud ; A 
Bud a 4 Tie ; A Alb-Tri ; F Gre-Ion. 

RUSSIA (G. Heap): F Norwegian Sea-*Jorth At- 
lantic ; A Narway-Yor ■ F SfcarNorway ; A Gal- 
Gal- 



Budj A Hum S A 
A Bon^Tle. 



W3ud; F Sev S A Rum; 



TURKEY (Beshara) : F Smy-Aeg; A Ahk-Bul; F 
Bla 0 A Ank-Bul; A Ser S AU3THQ-HUNSARIAN 
A Alb-Tri. 

Underlined moves are not possible. The 
High Combatant Powers now control the fol- 
lowing supply centers s 
ENGLAND: Liy, Lon. (2) 

GEfMANY; Bel, Ber, Den, Edi, Hoi, Kie, ; Mun,,. 
Par. (8) 

ITALY: Bre/Mar, Nap,, Rom, Spa, Tua,Ven.(?) . 
AUSTRU-HUNGAHY: Ore, Tri, Tie. (3) 
RUSSIA! Bud, Mos, Nor, Rum, St,P, iSsTr, Swe, 
War. (8) 

TURKEYS Ank, Bui, Con, Ser, any. (J5) 

Italy retreats A Tri-Tie, and the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian A Bud Is annihilated. Germany 
and Italy may each build 2 new units^ an r d 
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"Fall-mnter 1903" 



RUSSIA SSEEFPE OUT 



ENGLAND (Lebling) : F grl-EBg ; F Lon- 
North Sea; F Bel-Hol. 

FRANCE (^osnitJs) : A Bel S ENGLISH F 
Hel-Hol; A Pie-Bur; F Bre-Bag; F Mid S 
F Bre-Jtag; F Mar-Lyo; A, Spa-Mar. 

GEMANY (M* Theme oh); A Fin-St.p; F Nor- 
way S A,Fin-St.Pi A.Swe-Dan; ? Bai-Bot; 
F Den-Kie; A Sil-mr; A Hoi IS FRENCH 



ITALY (Griffin): F Ion Solos,; F Apu S F 
Ion; A Rom-Ten. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY (H. Anderson) S A Rum & A 
Van hold; , A Bud S A Rum; A Tyr S A Ten; 
; F Tri-Adr. 

RUSSIA (Gordon) S No moves received. F 
Bot, A Ukr, & A Gal hold. F St.P(s.e.} 
dislodged and annihilated. 

TURKEY (S. Heap) : F Aeg-Ion; F Ore S F 
Aeg-Ion; F Bla-SevJ A Sev-ttos; A Bui S 
ATBTROHOTSASIaN A Rum. 

Underlined moves are not possible. 
Germany retreats A Hol-Ruh. The High 
Combatant powers now control the follow- 
ing supply centers: 
3NGLAND: Edi , Hoi, Liv, Lon. i&) 
FRANCE: Bel, Bre, Mar, Par, por, Spa. (6) 
GEIMANY: Ber, Den, Kie, Mun, Nor, St.P, 

Swe, iter., (8) 
ITALY: Nap, Rom, Tun. (3) 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: Bud, Ram, Ser, Tri, Ten, 
Tie. (6) 

TURKEY: Ank, Bui, Con, Gre, Mos, Sev, 
Stay. (?) 

Eugene Prosnfttz replaces Frank Mus- 
baoh as France, since Musbach missed two 
moves in succession, "winter, 1903" moves 
are: 

ENGLAND: Builds F Edi. 
&EJMANY: Builds a Mun. 



(continued on p. 10) 



(continued on p. 4) 
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1965ft "yifttlt 1918" 

STILL NO CH&NGB5 AiMSTICE NEAR 

ENGLAND (Koning):, F Mid, 3* North Sea, F Ba3-, A Mar, & A Ukr hold; F Bre, F Iri, & F 
Ehg S F Mid; A Mos & A War S A Ufcr; A Ber S A Sil; A Sil fie A Huh S AtJSTRO-HUN- 
GARIAN A Mun> A Gas & A Bur S A Mar; A Den-Kie. 

FRANCE (Linden): F Spa(s.c.) S TURKISH A Pie-War. " 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY (K. Fattea) : No move received. AMun holds. 

TURKEY (Euoh) : A Rum-ulcr ; A Sev & A Gal S A Rum-iUkr; A Arm S A Sev» A Bui holds; F 
Bla-Rum ; A Ser-Tri; A Bud & A Boh S AJSalJ A Tyr S A Boh J A Pie-Mar ; F Lyo S A 
Pie-Mar; F Tua-P ie; F Wes & F Por S FRENCH F Spats.c.); F North Africa-Mid* 

Underlined moves are not possible. !Ebe High Combatant powers hold the same sup- 
ply centers aa they did at *he~end *>t "1916" &ird *1917«.- /(See QRAISMC #L36.T The 
deadline for 'Spring 1919" moves is NOON, SATURDAY 21 OCTOBER 1967. 

GENEVA' (AP)i Riots broke out in this arid other European cities after Spiros pre- 
posterous 1 ravelation that he has been, by judicious use of pseudonyms, controlling the 
military actions of all other Great Powers hx World War •65Q« He even hinted that', as 
Eric Preposterous, he has been guiding the destinies of the various English forces. 
n Hafe you noticed," he said^ "how little actual aimed conflict there has been between 
England and Turkey?" He ventured th$ opinion, however, that neutral observers should 
have seen through the ruse by studying the actions of Germany. - "Control over German,. t 
units was clearly Preposterous," he said. 

WorH comes from Pennsylvania of a movement to bar Preposterous from all future 
wars* It is suspected, however, that this is also the work of Preposterous. 

In Gopher Prairie, Canada, the only voice of reason was raised* "How do we 
know," John Metsect asked, "that the world did not know of Preposterous' actions? How 
do we know that the Great Gemesmaster in the sky was not informed?" So saying, he 
wrote everyone in Europe, and prayed. 

1966R ' "Spring 1915" 

CTORKEY BECCMSS FIFTH NATION TO OCCUPY MUNICH 

FRANCE (Berman) : No moves received.,, F Bre, F Tun, F Lyo, F Norway, A Hoi, F Spa(s.c) , 
F Mar, F Wes, F Mid, A St.p, F Bar, A Kle, A Huh, A Bur, F Bal, & F Bot hold. 
A Mun dislodged and 'annihilated. 

RUSSIA (Levinson) : A Ber 5 TURKISH A Tyr-MunJ A Mos S TURKISH A Li v. 

TURKEY" (Wagner) : A Gal & A Boh S A Sil; A Ukr & A Sev S RUSSIAN A Mos ; A Liv S A P*u; 
A Tyr^fiun; A Pie & F Tyr S F Tus; F Tus S A Pie; F Nap & F Ion S F Tyr; F Aeg S 
• F Ion; A Pru & A Sil S RUSSIAN -A BerJ A War S A Liv. 

This is 

The deadline for "Fall 1915" moves is NOON, SATURDAY 31 OCTOBER 
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ABOARD H. I. M. S. ISSACHAR ZE&JLONGVTSKM; (Feb • 15, 1915; PNAj; 


P 


Great 


A fisherman picked up by the commerce raider Michael Strogoff has rela- 


E 


Intervals - 


ted some horrible stories of conditions in St. Petersburg under the 


R 


This ■ 


French occupation. 


A 


Appears 


On January 15,, the garrison canmahder ordered the impounding of all 


T 


To 


household pets* They were to be used as food for the French, who, as 


I 


Inflame 


everyone knows, will eat anything. Children trying to defend their dogs 


0 


Optio 


and cats were shot. 


N 


Nerves 



On the 18th, partisans broke into the French supply depot. The 
next morning, the quartermaster found the freezer full, but each of the # 344 
packages, neatly wrapped in butcher's paper, 'contained a piece' of a 
French soldier* It was estimate^ that a* least thirty bodies were there. 



: WJGREZIA'S ARKIBS FORCIBLY AIMINJSTEH BOHEBHAB3^2lW TO SULTANAS HABEM 

ENGLAND ( Hygert ) : y Mid-por ; y North Atlantid-Mid ; ff Cly-Edl ({sic; no such unit. exists 
g IriHflld ((sip; no such unit exists)); f fffrs^flfrqa Uaie; no such unit exists)); 
A ffvWa& not fo*d.ered. holds, - j < 

• CKftOTT. ('Latimer)^: f ' Loa-lfia"; -y Liv Lon-Wai; y Bel-Eng J ? "North Bea S y Bel-Eng; y 
Bdi-» A Bre,; A Norway, A ftih, & A Nap bold; A W-Wos; A Spa-Por; A Kie- 

Berj A Apu S A Nap*- ; . • . ... " v ' ' " 

AT^I^-iimiftRY {tfeOkerJ: y ion-Easj a Bul-Oon; y ieg 6 a Bul-Oon; a Ser-Bui ; y Sre A 
Ser-Bul; A Bom S A Van; A Ten S A Ifomj A Rum & A Mun hold; A Gal S A Hum* 

RUSSIA (Turner) : y Sev-Bla. ; 

TUEKE3T (X -Thompson); F Bla-Bul ;- A Oon S y Bla-Bul. 

*tfittderlinel moves are; no* possible. England retreats y fla'1-Iri. tekey must r en- 
treat A Con-6ay or A Con-Ank. 2fte direction.of this retreat must be submitted with :1?be 
"TSinter 19igf .builds. ; «nd removals, . which, may ; be' made conditional upon it. Tlie High 
Combatant; <ftp#arfl. i now control the follc&thg #uplOy eehterasV' * , * 
mQZm& (S) - AtBK^lA-'HJN&ARyi Bud, Bui, Con, 03^* Man, 

Bel, Ber, Brej Den, Edi, Hoi, Kie, R?aa 4 Sum, " } Ser, Tri, Ven, Vie. (11) 
IdvvLon, Mar, Mos, Nap, Nor, Par, St.P, HOSSIa: Sev. (1) 
^>a, S*e, Titer. (18) _ TCfRKEZ: Ank, Soy,, (2) 

AustfiaTHuhgsary "may build bne new unit, and England mUrfc remove one unit # Germany 
now hao > fou^: f ei^?*tti1& \$£an>aupply • oei^oarti » , 'but • may ' toidV-ibiily • one' unit, since only 
one home*supply Center is free* The deadline for these "winter 1913" moves is SAOTOfir 
21 OCTCBER'1967. 

ANKARA: Prom the beginning ftarfcey know ; of Austria-Hungary^ threat to yorld. peace, 

§A&0&A (at-Oet. r l91fc); in 'the midst of this year's smashing Natal Orgy of Her 3m- 
perj.al» Majesty €aid Her Holiness iMcrezie/Joan II, the Imperial Ministry of Truth issue! 
an official denial of say and all rumors being circulated by the Nasty Leftist Press of 
Brooklyn. Her Majesty' is still holding 5-minute Instant Audiences, 

SaJjONA (13 Nov. lffl.2) Official Statements Congratulations to Germany on impending 
viotoryi «Le f Bngland'erid Turkey! DieH DIEIJUI 

ANKAB&i Shipyards here, are; preparing to build another fleet. Russia will be de- . 
stroyed before all ©lee, for hea? attacks oh the Black Bee. cannot go unanswered. 

ST. PEERIGRAD: Jose Cardinal PeericalU today announced his resignation from the 
Saored Congregations of Sacraments, of Extraordinary EocleSbiaetical Affairs, and of thO 
Holy Office. Peericelli, now well beyond the age for retirement , is reported to -have 
been appointed as Curi-a director for a Especially created Saored Oongregation tor the 
Propagation of , the Truth. : The new Congregation is desired to counteract the increase 
ing anti-Catholic attitude prevalent in the newer sects a Peerieelli, a master of de- 
bate and rhetoric, is expected to bring hiVmaster'a touch to thte highly sensitive 
post. Peerieelli is now directly under the authority of His Holiness, TJriali IV, and is 
known for his intimate relations with the Vatican hierarchy. 

. Peerieelli announced tha% his ■ first mission would .be the delivery of a, major -aney^ 
clioali Biminius Amicus iitortae peoredo, to a speeiaa gathering of the Grand Sevastopol 
Diplomacy Tournament, where Peerieelli was si&eduled to play England. Unfortunately, j 
Peerieelli, busy on important church affairs, had no time for this nonsense. (He was , 
delivering^ major address' to; the TJhited Sxee Bvahgelical Ecumenical Conference of / 
Pikes an4 Heretics^ . -. His place has been taken by the beautiful Countess Debbraia/von 
Hotsendorff , who proceeded to charm the other iiayera into ,all sorts of foolishness^ 

BRCOKLYU: The Pulp Hacks United for Creativity today filed suit against the pub* - 
lisfaing executive Mutinus Nightstand and Mrs, B&llebaluia, aliefi Princess Svetsoxa, for 
payment for the Princess* memoirs^ which^ they jslalm to h&TO written* Mr. Nightstand in- 
sisted that the memoirs ure the Priuaess'' 'own works. The Princess, absent at her steve- 
dored job, was unavailable for "comment; " 
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CURRENT ADDRESSES AND PHONE TOBEBS OF PLAYERS ITT GRAUSTARK GAMES 

ENGLAND: John Koning, Apt. 1, 2008 Sherman Ave. , Evan 8 ton, 111. 60201; 312-491-9383. 
FRANCE: miliam Lee Linden, 83-33 Austifcn St. , Kew Gardens, N. Y. 11415; 212-441-2729. 
ATBTniA-HONGAHT: Kim Pattee, 537 barren Boad, McDonald, Ohio 44437. 
f amKEY: Dr. Terry Kuch, 2323 Nebraska Ave 0 , IKashington, D. C. 20016 ; 301-244-8946. 

1966B . . 

FRANCE: -Don Berman, 1860 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11225 ; 212-131, 6-7863. 
HJSSIA: Kenneth Levinson, 1991 Sedgewlek Ave., Bronjs, N. Y. 10453; 212-LU 3-1846. 
TURKEY: SSgt. C. R. Wagner, Box 6008, AFO.San Francisco, Calif. 96328. 

1966AA 

2NGLAND: TSeorge Lincoln pygert, 2090 Blackwood Dr., TBalnut Creek, Calif. 94596. 
GOT&ANY: James Latimer, R©€aa'26& r Austin Cektre, Merrimack Colleger North ^dover, ~" 

Maes. 01845; 617-689-9412, or 617-689-9403. 
AIJS TRIA-HDNGARY : Capt. R. 0. tfalker, 3345th Technical Training School (SASM) , 

Chanute AFB, 111. 61866. 
RUSSIA: Charles Turner, 24 Boyd Court, Pleasant' Hill, Calif. 94523. 
TURKEY": Earl Thompson, Apt. #2, 128 S, Mariposa, Los Angeles, Calif. 90004 
1st STANDBY: Tom Griffin, 115 E= 9th St., New York, N. Y. 10003; 212-GR 5-1465. 
2nd STANDBY: Margaret Gemignani, 508 S. St. Andrews Pi., Los Angeles, Calif. 90005. 

1967F 

ENGLAND: Hal Naus, 288 Broadway #139, Chula Vista, Calif. 92010; 714-420-9619. 
AUSOSSIA-HDNGaHY & TURKEY: David Lebling, Box 2234, Burton House, 420 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass e 02139. 

I967U ' 

EI7&AND: Robert Maloney, 33-46 92nd St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 11372; 212-0L 1-6288. 
GEBffANY: Michael Miller, 9611 Tfetts Branch Dr., Rookville, Md. 20850 ; 301-762-4365. 
ITALY: Frank Clark, 5506 Fiska Pi., Alexandria, Ta. 28512; 30L-FL 4-9077. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: James Latimer (see 1966AA above). 

FOSSTA: George Heap, Box 1437, Rochester, N. Y. 14603; 716-436-9169. 
vuPOZ: John Beshare;, Apt. 1021, 155 W. 68th St., New York, N. Y.; 212-724-4352. 
. 3t j^OTDBY: Dr. Terry Kuch (see 1965Q above) . 
STANDBY: Hal Naus (see 1967F above). 

1067T 

ENGLAND: David Lebling (see 1967F above) . 

FRANCE; Eugene Prosnitz, 200 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201; 212-tlL 5-0089. 
GEraSANY: Mehran Thomson' Jr., 3612 E. Huron River Dr. , Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. 
ITALY: Tom Griffin (aee 1966AA above). 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: Hugh Anderson, 2717 Belaire Dr*, Lansing, Mich. 48910. 

TURKEY: Sherry Heap, Box 1487, Rochester, N. Y. 14603; 716-436^169. 

lat STANIBY: A3B"Mark E. Johnson, AF 11 756 634, SQ-3757, Box B-7606, CMR-2, Sheppard 

AFB, Texas 763ia. 
2nd SX&NDBY: Dr. Terry Kuch (see 1965Q above). 

Players who have not yet sent in their phone numbers are requested to do so. 

1967V - (continued from p. 1) 

mm&mtoffl^mi& ;rwer* *~ ; 7 > - ■ :t ^ - ,w <»**»^- ^-'^ 

ffUS£>lA: Out of game. All remaining units removed for lack of supply centers. 
TURKEY: Builds F Say, F Con. 

Iha deadline for ^r£ng ; iaC4r;motes;4s Sj^tjm^ 21 OC^fe' 1967. 4 This pub- 

lication is nbt edited under- the supervision b^1£aii£ss* XiMie Ejpabott; " • 



. A BURVBST .C03\ XQTEUXlQHre IN SBTOI^TICW IN INTEHNATIOHAl. KEUTION3 

by Stephen Garden 

jjhen attempting a study on simulation in international relations, the first obsta- 
cle that one has to cross is the lack of information that is available on the general 
principles of the field* Shore are numerous articles on the specific aspects of Simula- 
tionV 2?here are also a number of articles that discuss actual simulations, is a point 
of "jf act, however, a great deal of simulations that, have been developed are inacoesible, 
in that they have not been published© Most cf the simulations that are discussed have 
bean printed in mfoaeographed form* and in order to obtain them it would be necessary to 
deal with the authors on a first-hand basis;* . , 
■ In lieu of the above factors, this study* will discuss simulation- using Simulation 
Ik International Relatione bfr Harold Gueiizkow et ale (Brent jge-Hall* 1905}* Simulation . 
in* Social Sciences by Harold Guets&ow ( Prentice-Hall, 1962) , and International Behavior 
by.Herbert Kellman (Bolt Rinehart : and Winston, 1966), as the main sources. The foiraea? 
two discuss the topic directly, whi'l? the latter discusses Simulation as one aspect; of 
inter-nation relationships o N . -. s . 

lEhe study of international relations is sometimes considered a dubious field of 
endeavor, in that at the end of any given period of inquiry, the investigators will not 
have coma to any concrete conclusions, and, more often than not, it is difficult for the 
students of international relations to agree on the premises for any conclusion* In 
spite of the. fact- that this is a problem that faces all of the practitioners of all of 
the theoretical diaclplinoaj the ^goldfish bowl effect" which surrounds the study of in- 
ternational relations makes the problem somewhat more pronounced, Aside from the tech- 
nical advantages of simulation, which will be discussed later, I feel that the political 
scientist had to evolve the- usage Of some sort of experimental (or in this case quasi-- 
experimental) technique, in order for the discipline to produce results on a more fac- 
tual' and concrete level* I feel, therefore, that the advent of simulation came, at 
least partially, from an attempt by the political science community to elevate its posi- 
tion Regardless of the factors contributing to its conception, today simulation is " 
able to stand on its own merits as a useful field of endeavor. ' 

The necessity of simulation lie3 in several factors 0 The first involves the rapi- 
dity of technological advances te Q g», the advent of inter-continental ballistic mis- 
siles, the possibility of en anti-scissile missile, the spread of nuclear arms to 1 a fifth 
or sixth nation, etc.) As Snyder suggests, there is "need for relatively quick In- 
sights that have no apparent counterpart in prior existence:," (1) Directly related to* 
this idea is the present usego «f ecuputers as a -vehicle for simulation. In that con- 
temporary compuijors can handle a large number of variables, the necessity of speed in 
determining decision-making outcomes is fulfilled* " 

Due to tfie large scope of international relations, it is virtually impossible : 
to recreate or prognosticate about the aatual events of a given situation. TJhenever it 
is p^icaliy possible to do eo, it is usually economically unattractive. Although si- 
mulation does' not claim to recreate actual iituation3 in the laboratory, it is the elo-* 
east, end probably, the Jbesfc way ,oT. circumventing, the .reality. problem* 

' Tb* fourth' and probably best reason for using simulation is that it allows the .ex- 
perimenter to observe what is going oiu,- "fhe complexities of an international system 
make it extremaLy difficult ffc?' the rtagarcher to figure out exactly what is going on 
within it. is Snyder poluts out, "o^struoture, especially in large scale social inter- 
aetibnsY is h6tabl£ ir.tisibleo In the laboratory, not only can objective properties of 
structure, e* g, the direction; frequency; and content of communication, be counted and 
enalyaed, bu=6 the suhjeoSivc propm.*tiea 3 e e g c the perceptions, evaluations, and choices 
of jparticipants in tho structure, are more readily accessible." (2) He goes on to say, 

(1) Harold Guetzkow r ChaoVriek r. Alger, Richard Ao Brody, Robert 0. Noel; and Richard C 
Snyder, Simulation ;ln Inter national Rel ations (Prentice-HaH, 1965) . ti* 3w 

(g) ibido vrsr^ - 
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"to see is not to discover, of course, but...one is much more likely to discover by 
means of a first-hand encounter with phenomena than by armchair speculation or deductive 
analysis » n (3) 

He.vl.ng gone into some of the reasons for the use of simulation* it is necessary to 
describe certain pertinent concepts of stoilation, which are important in gaining an un- 
derstanding of the field* To begin with, simulation is not to be thought of as experi- 
mentation in the strictest sense of the word. I have referred to simulation as being 
,, ^uWi w axperimental rt e (4) In order for something to meet with the specifications of 
strict experimentation* it has to have Certain prerequisites. To begin withj there has 
$rc> oe a control group used as a source of verification* In none of the simulations 
which I came across was a control group used* This is not to be interpreted as heing 
flaw in simulation, however, In actuality, simulation is used as a method of discovery. 
In strict experimentation, verification is- the primary purpose, and discovery is an im- 
portant } but secondary purposeo In simulation the starting point is no* a hypothesis, 
%uite to the contrary, the starting point of simulation is the reproduction of actual 
events and processed?.. The h^o^osis 3 %f any at aU» is that the outcome is completely 
in doubt, and a "let*s wait and see" attitude is guiding the simulator. 

The second concept that is necessary to understand,, is that in any given simula- 
tion, the choice and usage of the variants is a sampling procedure* (5) This implies 
that at any given moment there is no set pattern as to what variant is going to be used, 
and in w^at way the variant will be used* This procedure (varying in flexibility from 
simulation to simulation} reinforces the basic idea of unknown responses being the bast 
of the results of the simulation*, One of the interesting aspects of simulation is that 
the success, or credibility of a simulation, rests as much on the simulator's usage of 
variants; as on his choice of variants Q If at any given moment the simulator wants to 
see the result of a particular turn of eventsm it is necessary for him to , alter and add 
to the variants, in accordance with the pressures that are already working on the parti- 
cipahtSc It would indeed be irrational for the researcher to add the variant of war be- 
tween two nations, if prior to that segment of the simulation there were totally harmo- 
nious relations. Kel 1 man states, "It is necessary to incorporate into the laboratory 
situation the significant conditions of the international situation that affect the way 
the experimental variable under study is 3.ikely to function." (6) 

There have been several significant differences pointed out between reality and si- 
mulation <s Kell man lists them as follows; (7) 

- 1) The participants are usually students that are without either the experience or 
the responsibility of actual decision-makers. 

3) It is a make-believe situation, in which little is at stake. 

3) The levels of stress and involvement are considerably attenuated. 

4) Interation is simplified, and time is highly conpr eased. 

In response to these questionable features of simulation, the f ollOwSag observa- 
tions should be made 0 

.Although the participants knew that they are not making decisions in actual situa- 
tions, "their behavior produces effects which in turn cause a *shock of recognition* of 
reel world likenesses 0 " (8) Snyder notes that there were startling similarities of 
basic themes which appear, and even identical words employed by inexperienced subjects, 
as compared to diplomatic messages or other revealed official sources. (9) 

In all of the simulations that I have studied, except for the ones that were 
strictly computerize^, it was noted that there was a high degree of tension. This can 
be interpreted as meaning that, although there is a minimum of "real" outcomes and re- 

(3) . ibid , p. 8. 

(4) ibid, p, 6o * 

(5) Herbert, Kellman, International Behavior (Holt Rinehart and Winston, 1966), p« 595. 

(6) ibidc p. 597. 

(7) ibid. pp 0 596-7* 

(8) Harold Gftetzkow, op« cit. ., Simulation in International RelationSj P« 13» 

(9) ibidc p 0 I0o 
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ward*-, the participants put a great deal of Importance on the outcomes of the simula- 
tion. In Diplomacy I have always found that tensions and tempers are always in an up- 
surge when a significant action is tcking place. In a Diplomacy game there are no 
strict laboratory conditions, and in fact, in any game, the participants realise that 

& Ofrly a game, and that it is probably one game in many. Hi the scientific simula- 
tions , however, the participants are usually engaged in the game with the knoHedge that 
their moves' and results are being carefully noted. If in Diplomacy the importance of 
the outcomes . are evident, I would imagine that in actual laboratory simulation the im- 
portance placed on the outcomes would be proportionately greater, and therefore propor- 
tionately more significant to both the subject and the simulates. 

In relation to the .question of whether or not there is an ef f ecjj on the outcome 
when there are real reward and costs, J. Driver notes that there is no appreciable 
change' in the outcomes when there is exchange in the monetary incentives, (10) which 
leads one to believe that the simulation is both intrinsically satisfying and impor- 
tant to the subjects. 

The reaHty/simulatioa dichotomy is not as serious a problem as might be thought. 
The experiment does not \have to look like the "real world" at all. "Dllhat ifi important 
is the question of whether or not it .. operates like the world in the respects that are' 
relevant la the study at hand," (11) An example of this idea can be found in a Simula" 
tioji whose goal is to find out what /the effects of internal unrest has upon an external 
decisionHaaking process a ^is behavioral problem can be easily simulated in the labora- 
tory. The relevance of the results would be in proportion to the accuracy and profi- 
ciency of the experiment. 

Before going into seme actual simulations, there is one last point that should be 
made about simulations in general* Snyder states that there is a connection between 
play-acting and hypnosis,, "Throwing one^s self into a dramatic role apparently creates 
a psychic state not unlike a trance. c bGetting so Caught up in a contrived situation that 
one does behave in accordance with system rules or constants and in response to unfold- 
ing interactions, rather than in accordance with personal whim, may be analogous to the 
inability of a hypnotized subject to lower his outstretched arm even when he feeis 
quite free to dp ao e " (is) 

EeUman divides simulations into three types of experimental studies, (13) The 
first type is the inter ^nation simulation. These simulations are the most interesting 
ones, to the observer, in that they try to approximate reality the most. I will give 
samples of these latter. The second type of simulation is the two-man game. The two- , 
man game w ...ia so structured that mixed (cooperative and competitive) functions are 
brought into play. Choices of strategy in this type of conflict situation, processes of 
explicit and tacit bargaining^ and outcomes for each party can be observed in these ex- 
periments." (14) In aecoydanoe with the theory that an imitation of reality is not ne- 
cessary for accuracy* this type of simulation can examine the use of such behavioral 
variables as payoffs, communications, threats, etc. The third type of simulation in- 
volves the psychological investigation of inter-group conflicts. It studies its mani- 
festations and its resolutions in deliberately devised laboratory or field situations 
(15) Herd again, these experiments cen be related to international relations, in spite 
of the lack of an inter-cation -situation^ 

Oliver Benson f s computer simulation is the first cue that I am going to discuss. 
Benson (16) divided his variables into t w o categories^ ection variables and situation 
variablesc included; in the action variables were nine acting nations (the United Stataj 
Great Britain* the Soviet Union, wast Germany, France, Italy, India, China, and Japan), 

(10) r M. J. Driver, Conceptual Processes and Group Structures in an Inter-ttation Simula- ' 

tion (Educational and Testing Service & Princeton University, 1962), p. 76. 

(11) S. Verba, Small Groups and Political Behavior (Princeton University Press, 3561), 
p. 502, 

(12) Guetzkow, op. cit e, Simulation in International Relations , p. 14. 

(13) Kellman, 3p. cit. , £7 14. ~ ■ 

(14) ibid., p. 16. 

(15) ibid. . p. 17. 

(16) Guetzkow, op<. cjt og Simulation in jfoternatjonal Relations, pp. 107-200. m ^.*^^ > 
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nine target states (-Korea* Guatemala, Sgypt* Lebanon, Hungary, Vietnam, Taiwan, Indone- 
sia, and lran)i and nine intensity levels of action (these were rated from .100 to .900, 
and were labeled Diplomatic Protest (.100) straight through to all-out war (»900)) # The 
•:4_tu&tional variables included such items as national power based on war potential, dis- 
tribution of the power, the legree of involvement of one state with another, and the 
propensity to act of each actor state* 

In this simulation Benson assumes that the relationship of the input to the out- 
comes are going to be governed by the state of the international political situation. 
The three situations that he is concerned with are balance of power, loose bipolar, and 
tight bipolar systems, For the rules for each. of these situations he used Morton Kap- 
lan's rules governing international relations* Her took Kaplan's rules and simplified 
and programmed them* The interest that -the acting notions have for the target nations 
is indicated by different interest levels, which include trade, coalition membership, 
presence or absence of military bases of the actor in the target area* and geographic 
proximity,, 

The mechanic© of the actual operation involve the experimenter's entering an "ac- 
tion card" into, the computer, which states what a given actor is doing in relation 1 to a 
particular target area© The machine then computes how each of the other nations will 
respond to the action, and then it realigns .the system- taking into account the origi- 
nal action and the other nations' responses to the action* A eimple comparison of the 
original power positions and the final power positions will reveal what the effect of 
the action has on the overall system. 

It occurs to me that this simulation would have a great deal of value in a sys'tem 
where the rules and regulations are both obvious and permanent. In the international 
arena,, however, I feel that tho human factors are much more ambiguous than Benson allovce 
for 0 For example; 1 tend to doubt that the computer would assign a .800 intensity level 
of action (limited war) to the United States, in the event of a .400 level of action 
(propaganda-subversion campaign) and a «60© level (troop movements) by China, in rela- 
tion to Vietnam. touay c . In actuality his simulation does not delve into the finer areas 
of international relations, such as internal conflicts. 

A major aspect of, the second simulation which I mh going to discuss is the role of 
internal problems and their effect on external situations. The simulation is the one 
developed by Harold Guetskcw of Northwestern University;, (17,18) A® opposed to'the si- 
imitation devised by Benson, this one used no ccmputera 0 It is entirely a coordinated 
eff ort of the people, running the simulation. In the spallation there are five "na- 
tions"* Each of these units is manned by two decision-makers. There is an internal de- 
cision-maker (X1M) end an external decision-maker (£rM) 9 The former makes the decision 
of the overall fcoliey, both internal and external, while the latter conducts the rela- 
tiona of his Unit with the other units. One of the problems that is often encountered 
in studying international relations; ia the problem of the negligible amount of informa- 
tion that is available on the relationship of the external and internal processes. This 
feature of Guetskow's simulation is* extremely important in that it allows for the obser- 
vation of the two systems interacting? 

Aside from the IIM and the ME there i3 a feature of the simulation which relates 
the actions of the decision-makers to their continuation in the game. "The probability 
of 'being maintained in off i 33 depended upon calculations made by the researchers as to 
how well external and internal goals were being achieved by the nation in question.", 
(19) Included in. thfi goals of the nations we^e such items as security, domination, co- 
operation, and internal growth* A further attempt at making the simulation more life- 
like was that "Each nation periodically received basic resources twhich it could allo- 
cate to its internal functioning or utilize in asternal affairs , either as aid or as 
strategic strength.*" (£0) ' ; - 

In actuality, Benson 8 s computer could have been replaced by Guetzkow*s team- of re-^ 
searcherso The significant difference in their simulations, however, is that Benson 

(17) Guetzkow? ? Simi^tlp n in Social Science, p. 82. 

(18) See also Grausta rk #3 (if July -1933), p. 3 C (JB) 

* ^ Guetzkow, op„ cit7 , Simul ation ^Social Science, p. 85. 
jo* 86. 



formed an international system, and then proceeded to subject the system to erfcernally 
Injected variable changes. In Guetzkow's simulation the changes in the overall outlook 
of the system were Internally conoeivedo Once ell of the participants understood their 
potentialities, and wbat they could do with their resources, the simulation was begun. 

She units had the rights of real nations, iri that they could make alliances, de- 
ploy their resources for internal or external expausi^aj put resources in reserve^ or 
take any military action, tip- to and incXadUng war. £it communication in , the system was 
written (for recording purposes) , .©Bdt .propaganda and the new relative, positione of the' 
Units ware publiSne^l in a "world news^aper^o (SI) 

In edition t»: a set of rules, the outcomes of the different moves were determined 
by subjective Judgments i'^ t£e researchers* The primary judgments: made involved the 
question, of how well the decision-makers were fulfilling their nations' goals* 

The value of simulations such as this was stated by Guetzkow: "It Is believed that 
inter-nation simulations will be of heuristic value in clarifying our theories of inter- 
national relations, <,»its operating character demands a. greater clarity in formulation 
than is often necessitated In literary and mathematical formtaations.** (8a). v 

The third simulation that I will discuss is of a different nature from the pre- 
vious two. ISortoh Kaplan's simulation is designed specifically to study the balance of 
power theories? (23) Kaplan makes certain assumptions about the nature, of a balance ftf 
power, and proceeds from there to observe the actions that take place on his "hca^d"* 
Although* somewhat simpler in form than* the prior two simulations discussed, Kaplan's si- 
mulation consists cf basically the same organization. In that he was more political' 
science oriented than behavior oriented, he concluded his simulation with observations 
about the syatem p ar se, as opposed to the individuals acting and reacting within it* 
Samples of his observations are the following! 

"There is some tendency la the system for alliances to form and for alliances to 
culminate in at least limited war©" (24) 

"The stability of any balance of powerc.*are acutely sensitive to the form and 
intensity of the military exchange rate, and to the power of the weapons to destroy 
economic resources o" (25) 

The popularity of spallation has spread beyond the scope of active political scien- 
tists,. In 1954 Allan B. Calhamer created the game Diplomacy. By 1959 the game was per- 
fected to Its present state and Galhamer marketed it. In 1960 Games Research, Inc* tock 
the game over from Calhemor and is producing it today w Since that time, John Boardman 
formed a magazine, Graustcxk, whose main purpose 16 to print the moves, which are mailed 
to him, of the different games that he is conducting* Today the game has reached the 
point of popuXarity» where there era a' great many magazines, each having participants 
all ever the country and in Canada* . ( 

* T In Diplomacy each p^ayta; guides the destiny of one European power through the in- 
triOfcClefc of International politics. By negotiating alliances with other players, and 
careful planning, each player seeks to control Sirope. Diplomacy tests not only yotn? 
ability to plan a campaign, but to outwit your follow players in diplomatic relations," 
(2G) 

, As can be seen from the general description of the game, it assumes the inevitabi- 
lity of war. The previous simulations were created for scientific purposes, while even 
Calhamer appreciates the fact that Diplomacy is purely for fun. A familiarity with Dlp- 
lomaoy s however, will lead to an appreciation of the tactics of military conquest, and 
to a lesser degree, the value and significance of diplomatic relations. 

(21) ibid. , p. S7« ' 

(22) ibid. , p 0 88. 

(23) Kellman- op«cJ.t« , p* 340. 

(24) ibido, p. 243c 

(25) ibido, p. 243« 

(26) Games Research, Inc. r Bales for Diplomacy, title page (1961). 
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1967U (continued from p. 1} 

Russia and Turkey may each build one* England must remove one unit. The deadline for 
tfcese >iaater, l^# 'mmm-. M^m-^-S^mikt 21 OCTOBER 238^ 

Prance, haying lost all its supply centers, is out of the game. The French units 
are removed. 

John Beshara, playing Turkey, will be away from 27 October to 5 December. In his 
absence, Turkey will be played by Tcm Griffin lv whose address appears on p. 4. Griffin 
has full plenipotentiary powers to negotiate for Ifarkish interests. 

. ' THE MINISTRY OF MISCELLANY 

Owing to the space required by Steve Gordon's article, several features will be 
"postponed to subsequent issues, including most press releases, all the letters, and the 
O-0-Hate and Beaucouillon serials e 

* 

GRAUSTARK subscriptions are 10 issues for $1.00. Back issues for the last year 
and more are available at 10$f each. 

* 

. Charles Brannan, publisher of wild 'n' ffooly , and his wife Christine, who publishes 
Kalmar , have moved to 411 Fairmount Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94611. 

* 

Sherry Heap (see p. 4 for her address) announces the formation of an amateur liter- 
ary group r the Armchair Critics'* Guild, for the purpose of discussing great literature 
and authors, reviewing books, and for criticism. A mimeographed magazine, The Armchair 
Critic , edited by Mrs. Heap, will provide the place for members to exchange views and 
ideas with one another. Interested persons should get in touch with her* 
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